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tions of my own youth still hold good, they have not 
learned to appreciate Caesar as literature any more 
than our students. More and more do the High 
Schools number among their student body boys 
who will never go to College, and who will receive 
all their Latin training in the school. There must be 
given a course of study which will leave them at its 
end with some knowledge of Roman life, and this 
must be gained from other authors than those now 
read. Perhaps it will ultimately be necessary to 
abandon the present policy of very large and un- 
wieldy schools, and to establish numerous small 
schools, divided by their ultimate aim. Or, if finan- 
cial considerations make this impossible, we may be 
compelled to return to a modification of the plan 
formerly existing in the Manhattan schools. Here 
we used to divide the students into those preparing 
for the City College, and others, and give them 
an instruction differing radically in the amount 
read. The ideal solution, however, seems to be that 
advocated in the columns of The Classical 
Weekly, namely an internal reform of our teach- 
ing, by laying the emphasis not on quantity, but 
on quality. It is an unwarranted imputation on 
the honesty of purpose of the secondary teacher 
to say that a reduction of quantity will bring about 
a lowering of the standard of work done. We, 
for one, stand ready to prove the falsity of this 
assertion, and to prove that we are worthy of the 
confidence shown by giving us a greater freedom of 
judgment in deciding what our pupils shall or shall 
not read. Ernst Riess. 

APPENDIX 1 
REQUIRED SYNTAX FOR THIRD TERM 
LATIN. 
(Items taught in The Bellum Helveticum are in 
CAPITALS; items taught in Barss are under- 
scored). 

I. Case Constructions : 
A. Before Mid Term : 
Nominative : SUBJECT. PREDICATE. AP- 

POSITIVE. 
Genitive : POSSESSIVE. QUALITY . 
Dative : INDIRECT OBJECT. INTRANSI - 
TIVES. COMPOUNDS. POSSESSION. Im - 
personal Passive. 
Accusative : DIRECT OBJECT. 



PREDICATE. 



LIMIT OF MOTION. SUBJECT. 
Ablative: AGENT. MEANS. CAUSE. AC- 



CO MJ^^ENJ._lL\raER : _Attendance. 
B. After MTd Term: 
Dative : PURPOSE. Reference. Adjectives. 



Accusative: EXTENT OF TIM E AND SPA CE. 
Ablative : PLACE. TIME QUALITY. COM- 
PARISON. DIFFERENCE. DEPONENTS . 

II. Mode Constructions : 

A. Before Mid Term : 
Purpose (ut, ne, relative). 
Result («(, ut non). 

Subordinate Clauses of Original Indicative in In- 
direct Discourse. 
Indirect Questions. 

B. After Mid Term: 

Cum (descriptive-circumstantial, causal, concessive). 
Infinitive as Substantive, Indirect Discourse, Com- 
plementary. 

REQUIRED SYNTAX FOR FOURTH TERM 

LATIN. 

(Items starred (*) are treated in Barss I.) 

I. Case Constructions : 
Before Mid Term : 

Genitive : Subjective, Objective, Material*, Qual- 
ity*, Price, Partitive*, with Adjectives*, with 
Verbs*. 

Dative : Separation*, Agent*. 

Accusative : Secondary Object, Adverbial Phrases. 

Ablative : Separation*, with opus and usus*, 
Source*, Price, Specification*, Absolute*. 

II. Mode Constructions: 

A. Before Mid Term : 

Review the verb constructions taught during Term 
III. 

B. After Mid Term : 
Commands and Prohibitions*. 
Hortatory and Jussive Subjunctives*. 
Relative Clauses of Cause. 
Temporal Clauses. 

Verbs of Hindering and Preventing (nothing but 

this: quominus — positive, quin — negative). 
Gerund and Gerundive*. 
Supine in um*. 



1 This Appendix contains the minimum required by us in Latin syn- 
tax for each of the two semesters of the Caesar year, and thus it may 
not be without interest in comparison with the High School Syntax 
of Mr. Byrne. We reached our assignment independently, by making 
our own statistics as to the occurrence of each construction, not only 
in regard to frequency but also to its place during the course, and 
the arrangement is chronologii al within the divisions. 



REVIEWS 

The Roman Assemblies From Their Origin to the 
End of the Republic. By George Willis Bots- 
ford. New York. The Macmillan Co. (1909). 
Pp. x+521. $4.00. 
In Part I of this book, covering the first 118 
pages, Professor Botsford discusses the social and 
political organization of the populus, the tribes, the 
centuries and the classes, and appends, rather on 
the score of convenience than on logical grounds, 
a chapter on the auspices. Part II contains a 
description of the several assemblies, followed (pp. 
262-477) by a history of them and of comitial legis- 
lation, and by a chapter on the preservation of stat- 
utes, comitial procedure, and comitial days. The 
work is intended, the author tells us, as a book 
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of study and reference, and this end it serves ad- 
mirably. The completeness with which the subject 
is treated, the full index, and the exhaustive bibli- 
ography at the end of the book, supplemented by 
special lists of books for each chapter, with refer- 
ences to the pertinent pages, make it easy to exam- 
ine any point of interest connected with the assem- 
blies. 

In various learned publications Professor Bots- 
ford has in past years made important contribu- 
tions in special fields of the general topic covered 
here, and in his History of Rome his views on 
certain fundamental matters have been stated, but 
in this book he has an opportunity for the first 
time to present a complete study of the whole 
subject, so far as the popular assemblies are con- 
cerned, fortified by the evidence, and many who are 
familiar with his views on certain controverted 
points in this field of investigation will turn first 
to the chapters in this book in which these topics 
are discussed, to see how his theories fit into a 
systematic treatment of Roman legislative insti- 
tutions. 

Looking at his work from this point of view the 
most characteristic features of it are his applica- 
tion of the comparative method of study to the 
early history, his theory of the plebs, his definition 
of the terms concilium and comitia, and his theory 
that there was only one tribal assembly, which in 
the earlier and later periods contained both plebe- 
ians and patricians, and met under the presidency 
of a tribune or a magistrate. In support of these 
views, as well as of the other conclusions which 
he reaches, Professor Botsford has made a thor- 
ough examination of the ancient and modern liter- 
ature pertinent to the subject, and a keen critical 
analysis of the evidence and arguments which it 
furnishes. 

In this brief review we can do little more than 
touch upon a few of the points of interest. To 
begin with the comparative method of study, the 
bearing of which is admirably stated on pp. 38-39, 
no one will be inclined to question the propriety 
of its use, but it plays a very secondary role, by 
the side of the sources, in arriving at the truth for 
the early period. Thus, for instance, the effective 
part of Professor Botford's argument in support 
of his theory that the plebs were the mass of com- 
mon freemen is based upon the ancient writers, 
upon etymology, and a priori considerations (cf. p. 
37). Comparisons between the early Romans and 
other primitive peoples furnish some interesting 
parallels, but are of little further service for the 
purpose in hand. 

His analysis of the sources, however, has fur- 
nished the author with some very strong arguments 
in support of all the controverted points mentioned 
above, and the whole forms a consistent and highly 



probable body of doctrine. His discussion of the 
terms comitia and concilium is especially brilliant 
and convincing. The uses of these two words in 
the Republic and under Augustus, he concludes in 
part (p. 137), "may be explained by two simple 
facts: (1 ) that whereas concilium is singular, comi- 
tia is plural ; (2) that concilium suggests delibera- 
tion, discussion." "The term concilium is, therefore, 
the more general term and designates an organized 
or unorganized assembly, while comitia applies only 
to assemblies organized in voting divisions". So 
far as the composition and presidency of the tribal 
assembly or assemblies are concerned, Professor 
Botsford holds that there was one tribal gather- 
ing only, that the patricians, as well as the ple- 
beians, were admitted to it at first, were excluded 
from it as a result of the struggle from 449 to 339, 
but later on were again allowed to attend (cf. pp. 
465, 300, 302, N. 1). The composition of this body 
for Cicero's time was the same whether it met 
under the presidency of the tribune or of a magis- 
trate, but under the former "it was technically the 
plebs", under the latter the populus. In defense of 
these propositions he offers a very convincing array 
of arguments, the only weak point in the chain of 
evidence being the assumption (p. 276) that this 
patricio-plebeian assembly, when summoned by the 
tribune, was called the plebs. 

The several Roman political institutions inter- 
acted upon one another to such an extent in their 
development that it is difficult to present a com- 
prehensive treatment of one without a corresponding 
discussion of the others. This result, however, has 
been achieved rather more successfully in this book 
than it was by Willems in his similarly planned 
work on the Roman senate. But to the necessity 
of going outside the narrow range of his subject, 
we owe two of the most interesting and valuable 
sections of the book, those on the auspices and on 
the responsibility of magistrates for their political 
actions. The reviewer does not know of any such 
adequate treatment of these topics elsewhere. 

The presentation in an uninterrupted form of 
the history of a single group of institutions has 
given us a clearer historical view of certain things 
than we have ever had before. To it we owe, for 
instance, a sketch of the development of modern 
theories upon many points in Roman constitutional 
history To it we are indebted for an admirable 
history of comitial legislation. The chapters in 
which this last mentioned topic is discussed bring 
out many important facts and raise some interesting 
queries. A case in point is the anomalous condition 
of affairs after 287 B. C, when the popular assem- 
blies, having at last secured independence in legis- 
lative matters, failed to exercise it. It would seem 
at first sight as if the commons were satisfied with 
having forced the senate to recognize their politi- 
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cal claims, but did not care for the fruits of victory. 
In point of fact the practical common sense of 
the Romans showed them that a small body like 
the senate made up of trained administrative offi- 
cers who lived in Rome could settle the urgent and 
complicated questions raised by the subjugation and 
pacification of southern Italy, Spain, or Africa more 
wisely than a meeting of all the citizens could. 

Another interesting point which is brought out in 
one of the chapters on the centuriate comitia is 
the failure of that body to pass any constitutional 
measure between 287 B. C. and the time of Sulla (cf. 
p. 236). Another still is the failure of the Romans 
to define clearly the field within which each assem- 
bly should legislate (p. 239). It is extraordinary 
that this vagueness in defining functions did not 
cause trouble when party strife was intense. In 
such circumstances a question might well have been 
settled in different ways by the different assem- 
blies. Even if precedent assigned the weighty busi- 
ness to the centuriate and the less important matters 
to the tribal assembly, would the parties interested 
in the passage and defeat respectively of a given 
measure accept readily the classification and the 
consequent assignment which would imperil their 
cause? Yet we have no record, so far as I know, 
of any dispute on this subject, unless the transfer- 
ence of Clodius to a plebeian gens is a case in point. 

We should have been glad to have a brief appen- 
dix from Professor Botsford on the comitia in the 
towns outside Rome. These bodies continued to 
meet after the Roman assemblies had died out, and 
many inscriptions record the results of their activ- 
ity. From a study of these inscriptions, and espe- 
cially from the ready made written charters of 
Salpensa and Malaca, which are cited in the chapter 
on comitial procedure, some interesting conclusions 
might have been drawn with reference to the results 
of several centuries of practical experience in legis- 
lative and electoral matters at Rome. It is only, 
however, the admirable treatment which Professor 
Botsford has given to his chosen subject which 
makes us wish for this addition to his book 1 . 
Princeton University. Frank FrOST ABBOTT. 

The Phormio of Terence, Simplified for the use 
of Schools. By H. R. Fairclough and L J. 
Richardson. Pp. xiv-)-ll7. Boston: B. H. 
Sanborn and Co. (1909). 
This little book presents a most interesting experi- 
ment. The editors state that, for the sake of bring- 
ing some colloquial Latin within the reach of high 
school pupils, they have attempted "to adapt a play 
of Terence so as to eliminate, so far as possible, all 
ante-Ciceronian peculiarities. The metrical form of 



the original is abandoned, and the order of words is 
slightly changed, so as to prevent the intrusion of 
verse rhythms. Archaic forms are altered to con- 
form to later usage". On this basis, after a brief 
notice of Terence and an outline of the plot, the 
story is retold, with some condensation, in forty- 
eight pages of the simplified text. The rewriting 
does not seem very felicitous in some few places 
(verses 399-400, 426, 559, 790 of the original text) ; 
but difficulties that would trouble a young reader 
are, on the whole, skilfully smoothed away into 
easier phrasings. 

Twenty-eight pages of notes follow the text. 
These are very brief, with somewhat full and ele- 
mentary reference to our leading grammars. They 
are adequate in the main, though now and then 
they seem too brief or misleading, or are even 
utterly silent about difficulties (298-299, 559, 595, 
801). The note on 119, Non Si redisset, ei pater 
veniam daret, refers with some detail to statements 
in our grammars about contrary to fact conditions; 
but we really have here a less vivid future thrown 
into past time, without the implication of being 
contrary to fact, for we know from the story that 
Demipho has not returned yet. 

The vocabulary has a special mark against words 
not given in Lodge's Vocabulary of High School 
Latin, and it indicates such words as are found in 
Caesar or in Cicero, though not in Lodge's list. 
Under do, no mention is made of the meaning 'put', 
which is needed for verse 625. 

It is to be regretted that the editors have num- 
bered the lines of each act of their version separate- 
ly, instead of adopting one consecutive numbering. 
Double numbers (e. g. Act V, line 33) are not only 
needless, but an actual hindrance, and are always 
a nuisance to any reader or student. 

This innovation, then, has in the main been clev- 
erly carried out. The lover of Terence will of 
course miss the metrical form and the archaic 
flavor of the real Terence; but it is not for such 
as he that this book has been written. The real 
Terence is obviously beyond the capabilities of 
high school pupils; in these days, when so many 
teachers are voicing their dissatisfaction with the 
narrow range of High School Latin, and are urging 
an increased attention to other authors and to read- 
ing at sight, the appearance of a book like this seems 
very opportune. It is to be hoped that it may indeed 
"meet a real need". 

Ohio State Univkrsity. Arthur W. HODGMAN. 



1 Parts of this review appeared in the January number of The 
American Historical Review j they are printed here through the cour- 
tesy of the editors of the Review. C. K. 



THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF PITTS- 
BURGH AND VICINITY 

Saturday, February 26th, was a bright day in 
the history of The Classical Association of Pitts- 
burg and Vicinity, not because the meeting was 



